











Chats With the Editor 
The Man Who Lived 


in a Barn 


Vaino Kilpinen didn’t like horses. 
But when he was twenty years old he was 
drafted into the army and told he had to 
ride one. 

He didn’t like the horse—and the horse 
didn’t like him. It kept dropping him off 
onto the ground. Vaino was bruised and 
battered, and he made up his mind he was 
going to quit. So one day he went home. 

Now, quitting the army without per- 
mission is called desertion, and desertion is 
a crime that can be severely punished. 

When Vaino reached home his parents 
were not pleased. They tried to persuade 
him to go back to the army, but Vaino, 
remembering all the times he had fallen off 




























that horse, refused. The parents didn’t want 
their son to be sent to jail, so they agreed 
to help him hide. 

There was an old barn on the family 
property. It was decided that Vaino should 
live in it. 

All this happened in Finland in 1921. 
Day after day Vaino’s parents brought him 
food. Day after day Vaino stayed in the 
barn. Sometimes he ventured outside at 
night, but only once in a while, and never 
very far. In the winter he moved into a 
shack that had a fireplace, then in the spring 
he would move back to the barn. His teeth 
ached, but he didn’t dare visit a dentist. 
His teeth rotted and fell out. His father 
died, and six years later his mother died 
too. He watched their funerals through a 
crack in the barn wall. After that, a brother 
and a sister brought his food. 

Then one day, a few months ago, a 
policeman came around to the house. The 
records in the city courthouse said that 
Vaino had been “missing” since 1921. The 
policeman wondered if the family might 
have heard anything since then that would 
explain what had happened to the young 
man. Vaino’s sister thought the policeman 
must have guessed the secret (although he 
hadn’t). She told Vaino, and he gave him- 
self up. 

“Where are you going to take me?” 
Vaino asked the policeman. 

“Oh, I’m not going to take you any- 
where,” the policeman said. “If a deserter 
is not found after a certain number of 
years, he is forgiven. You have been free 
to leave that barn and go anywhere you 
wanted for many years.” 

Imagine living in a barn half your life, 
thinking you would be punished if you left, 
when your crime was forgiven and you 
could go anywhere you wanted! 

How very sad. Vaino lived almost like 
an animal for nearly forty years, weighed 
down with a guilty conscience, when he 
might have been free and happy. 

Remember this story. Next week I’m 
going to show you that you may be living 
in a barn too. Maybe you can guess what 
I’m going to say! 


Your friend, 


pe Waxrel 


JEANIE MC COY, ARTIST 














MARY JONES and Her BIBLE 


By LAURA ALICE BOYD 





JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


On and on Mary walked, over the rocky paths, up 
the steep hills, till her legs ached and her feet bled. 


ATHER, Mother, the most wonderful 

news!” Sixteen-year-old Mary Jones dashed 
into the cottage where she lived with her 
parents many years ago in a little village in 
Wales. 

“What's so exciting, daughter?” her father 
asked. 

Mary gasped for breath. “I ran every step 
of the way home to tell you. It is too good 
to be true. I met one of the deacons of the 
church, and he told me that he had just 
heard of a place where I could buy a Bible.” 

“That is good news, indeed,” her father 
said. “But where is this place, and who has 
Welsh Bibles to sell? Very few have been 
printed in our language, and they cost so 
much money that only the rich people can 
buy them.” 

“Yes,” said her mother, “even the Bible 
in the church is chained to the pulpit so no 
one can carry it away.” 

“The deacon said,” Mary continued more 
slowly now that she had caught her breath, 
“that there is a man in Bala, a Mr. Charles, 
who has some Bibles to sell. They are in 
Welsh and they do not cost very much. Ever 
since I learned to read three years ago, I 
have been saving all the money I could earn 
so that someday I could buy a Bible. I have 
put every penny of it in the little wooden 
box you made for me, Father, and I am sure 
there will be enough.” 

“Yes, Mary,” her mother said, “we know 
how hard you have worked ever since our 
good neighbor gave you two hens so you 
could sell the eggs and have some money 
of your own.” 

Mary smiled. “Everyone has been good to 
help me earn money, giving me errands to 
run and other work to do. Now, please, 
Father. may I go to Bala at once and get a 
Bible?” To page 18 
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The "E” That Cost Margie Too Much 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


MiAkcr held the unopened letter in her 
hand, and her heart was beating so hard 
that she was sure anyone watching could 
have seen it pounding under the lacy white 
blouse she wore. Why couldn’t she make 
herself slit open the top of the envelope 
and read the contents? Her fingers shook 
even when she turned the envelope over 
in her hands! No, she could not make her- 
self open it. She leaned back in her chair 
and closed her eyes. Maybe that would re- 
lax her tense nerves. 

A picture came up before her. She was 
back in the classroom at the academy. Her 
old classmates were there beside her, and 
their teacher, Elder Bunch, stood before 
them. She could hear him say, “Today we 
are having a test over all the memory verses 
for the semester. Please clear your books 
away and get out paper and pencil.” 

Margie stacked all her books under her 
seat, except her notebook, which she kept 
to write on, for the arm of her chair had 
initials carved all over it. (She remembered 
that once she had shown Elder Bunch why 
she was writing on her notebook, and he 
had said it was all right.) Then he passed 
out the mimeographed sheet with fifty texts 
on it, asking that the class write as many of 
them as they knew. All had been assigned, 
he told them, and he hoped that several 
would be able to write them all. 

Be it said to Margie’s credit, she had 
studied. In fact, she had opened her note- 
book to those memory verses so often that 
the book would fall open to that particular 
place. That had been a big help when she 


wanted to study and had just a few mo- 
ments to do so. 

She started writing with a will. The texts 
were old friends of hers, and she wrote as 
fast as her pencil could move, for she felt 
sure that she could write every one—if she 
could beat the race with the bell. It was 
fun to write verses when you knew them. 

Then, suddenly, Margie came to Hebrews 
12:1, and everything went blank. What did 
Hebrews 12:1 say? She thought and thought, 
but nothing came to her mind. It was a 
perfect blank. Panic seized her. After all 
her studying, was she going to fall down on 
the last part of her test? Finally, she wisely 
decided to skip over that verse and write 
the ones she did know. Later she could come 
back to that one, if there was time. 

As she had hoped, she knew all the rest, 
and a few minutes before the bell was due 
to ring she returned to Hebrews 12:1. What 
did it say? She wiggled and squirmed in 
a vain effort to recall. Her elbow struck her 
notebook, and it fell to the floor with a 
crash. Her test papers sailed toward the door. 
Red faced, she slipped out of her seat to 
pick them up. 

As she stooped over to reach the note- 
book, she saw that it had fallen open right 
at the memory verse she needed. Before 
her very eyes was the precious first word— 
“Wherefore.” At once her mind began to 
tick, and the whole verse rushed to her. She 
slammed the book shut and went on to pick 
up the papers. 

Back at her seat, Margie began the hardest 
battle she had ever fought. Should she 
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~ JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


Margie knelt to pick up her things. There, in front of her eyes, was the very word she needed! 


write that verse now? It would give her a 
perfect score. She hadn't seen the whole 
verse, just one word; surely it wasn’t wrong 
to let just one word help you. Yet, in her 
heart she knew it wasn’t honest. But the 
whole paper would be perfect if she wrote 
just that one more verse. She would have 
to decide quickly, or the bell would decide 
for her. She grabbed her pencil and wrote 
as quickly as she could, “Wherefore seeing 
we also are compassed about with so great 
a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every 
weight, and the sin which doth so easily 
beset us, and let us run with patience the 
race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus 
the author and finisher of our faith.” Just 
in time! The bell rang and the test papers 
were collected. 

All the way down the hall, part of that 
verse kept ringing in Margie’s ears, “the 
sin which doth so easily beset us . . . the sin 
which doth so easily beset us . . . the sin 
which doth so easily beset us.” Why had 
she done it? Why, oh why! She knew it 
would have been better to hand in an un- 
finished paper than to get a perfect one 
dishonestly. 


She could see all that very clearly now. 
And it did not add to her joy, a day or two 
later, when Elder Bunch announced to the 
class that she was the only one whose paper 
was perfect. She did not deserve the “E” 
(for excellent) at the top of the page, and 
she knew it. She ought to go to the teacher 
and tell him. But she was too proud. 

The school year closed, and Margie had 
not made it right. At night when she knelt 
to pray, that “E” would come up before her 
eyes. But how could she go to Elder Bunch 
now? It would be so embarrassing. So she 
went home with the guilt on her conscience. 
Nor did she confess the next year, nor the 
next. 

Now she was holding in her hand a letter 
from Elder Bunch. At last, just a week ago, 
she had written Elder Bunch and told him 
the whole dishonest story. 

She opened her eyes. She was holding 
the letter, but still feared to open it. Then 
she seemed to see again the twinkle in 
Elder Bunch’s eyes, and she knew that his 
letter would be kind. Acting quickly, lest 
fear should overcome her again, she tore 
the envelope open and read: To page 18 
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Chapter 4: A New Sword 


SWORDS of the SAMURAI 


by ANOBEL ARMOUR 


pwn leaped to the gangplank just 
in time. Now he sat down on the deck 
of the Wild Rover and realized how near 
he had come to missing the boat. Suddenly 
a wave of discouragement overwhelmed him. 

He had just sold his second sword to buy 
a book. He had treasured those swords ever 
since he was five years old. Now he had 
sold them, and what did he have in their 
place—a boat ticket and a Book! No two- 
sworded samurai ever sold his swords, not 
even when he was hungry. Had Niishima 
done right? Or had he betrayed his family 
and his country? This dream he had had of 
going to America to learn to be a Christian 
and then coming back to teach his people— 
was it all foolishness? Had he given up 
something real and precious for something 
that would never be? He knew he would 
have to pray fast before all his courage left 
him. 

“Father, God,” he said, “You who live 
in this Book, give me back my dream, and 
take the fear from my heart.” Peace came 
to him. “Each time I have to ask the Father 
God for help He will help me. That is 
enough to know.” Niishima smiled. He was 
doing right. He had not sold his swords 
foolishly. He went over to the rail and 
watched Hong Kong slip out of sight on 
the horizon. 

Then the captain called, “Joe!” and in a 
few minutes he was so busy doing errands 
that he had no more time to stand and stare. 
But as days passed he did find time to look 
at his eight-dollar Book. He was amazed 
as he studied it. It did not begin by telling 
about how God made the world. He snelled 
out the words of the title: “The New Testa- 
ment.” 

“My feet were set on the path to that 
bookstore,” he decided at last. “When I read 
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the big Book that my Christian friend lent 
me in Japan there was too much to under- 
stand all at once. This is the story of my 
Saviour. I will think only of Him as I read 
2 

The words he liked best were the ones 
that told of how Jesus loved people, and how 
He expected those who followed Him to be 
loving too. “Love your neighbor,” Jesus said. 
“Do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you.” They 
were good words, but they were puzzling 
and difficult. 

“My prince was a tyrant who oppressed 
the poor,” Niishima remembered. “Must I 
love him?” He didn’t see how he could. Yet 
this very man had taken him to Hakodate, 
and that was the beginning of his trip. It 
must be that God had seen some good in 
the prince’s heart, for had He not used him 
for His own purposes? Niishima prayed for 
the prince. 

Later he thought about himself. “We who 
are samurais have stood above our fellow 
men,” he thought sadly. “How I strutted 
when Taru and I walked the streets of Yedo! 
People sprang out of my way and I laughed!” 
He bowed his head in shame and asked 
Jesus to make his proud heart humble. 

The voyage took months, as Niishima had 
known it would. Even then he did not seem 
to get to read enough. He also never seemed. 
to have time to ask his captain all the ques- 
tions he wanted to. Yet they talked quite 
often about the Jesus doctrine, and Niishima 
learned a lot. Almost before he realized it 
the ship was anchored in Boston harbor. 
It was August, 1865, and the ship had been 
touching ports and taking on cargo for al- 
most a year. Niishima watched the sails be- 
ing furled, and his thoughts were like music. 

But the captain didn’t seem to have any 
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music in him. He shook his head dolefully. 
“You chose a poor time to come,” he said, 
“though I know that you came at the only 
time you could. The War Between the States 
is just now over. A newcomer may not find 
a place readily.” He advised Niishima to 
stay on board while he went into the city. 
‘When he came back his face looked even 
darker. “There is no work in Boston for 
anyone,” he said. “You can eat and sleep 
on the ship until we are ready to sail. Then 
we will carry you back to Hong Kong.” 
These were the last words Niishima 
wanted to hear. For a while he was so 
shocked that he couldn’t speak. Then sud- 
denly words rushed out. “Does no one in 
America care that I would go back to Japan 
as a teacher? Is there no one to help me?” 
But the brawny captain shook his head. 
Niishima crouched on the deck and 
thought of the long, stormy trip back to 
Hong Kong. Oddly enough, he didn’t once 
think about the fact that he might be killed 













if he returned. He only cried out against 
the loss of his dream. He had not been pray- 
ing long, for he was a new Christian. Some- 
times it took him a while to remember that 
he could speak to God. Now he remembered, 
and he asked God to find a way for him so 
he could help the people of his country. 

The very next day the captain came back 
to the ship with a glowing face. His voice 
rippled music. “When I made my report 
to the ship’s owner, I told him about you,” 
he announced. “I told him how you sold a 
sword for passage, and then another for the 
New Testament. Mr. Hardy wants to see 
you. 

“I will try to help you find a place in 
this country,” Mr. Hardy promised. “In the 
meantime you will stay in the Sailors’ Home. 
It will be a fine place for you.” 

Niishima thanked the ship’s owner 
gravely. Then he answered the many ques- 
tions Mr. Hardy asked. He told him why 
he had come and what he wanted to do. 
“A way will be found if you have really 
been called to this work,” Mr. Hardy said 
solemnly. 

“I am sure God will open a way for me,” 
Niishima told him. “If only I could go to 
school I would eat table scraps and wear 
castoff rags. Oh, I tell you, I would need 
very little.” He was excited and stammered 


At last Niishima was in America, but his head bent 
down with discouragement when the captain said, 
“You cannot stay. You must go back to Hong Kong.” 


JEANIE MC COY, ARTIST 
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in his speech. Then he sighed. “I would 
have to have pens and paper and books, as 
well. I had forgotten how expensive such 
things are.” 

Mr. Hardy looked at him for a long time. 
“If such excitement is lasting, you have a 
call all right,” he said. “I will talk to my 
wife.” Mrs. Hardy agreed to let Niishima 
stay with them and work around the house. 

“While you are with us we can judge your 
talents,” she said. “We can see better what 
you will need most.” She fluffed her gray 
hair and patted her lace collar and looked 
at the slim Japanese doubtfully. 

Niishima swept and dusted and washed 
dishes. He did a woman’s work. That was 
because Mrs. Hardy needed him more than 
Mr. Hardy did. Sometimes he smiled to him- 
self to think what Taru would say. He could 
almost hear that laughing voice. “Our fine 
heroic samurai has traded his swords for a 
broom and a mop.” He chuckled in spite 
of himself. 

He liked working for the Hardys. He 
never got tired of telling them about Japan. 
They never seemed to tire of listening. 
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There 


wasn’t a day when he didn’t bubble 
over with what he wanted to accomplish. 


At last the Hardys made a decision. “We 
are going to send you to school,” they told 
Niishima. After that there were books and 
more books. School was hard, for themes 
had to be written in English. There was 
much to learn in mathematics. History and 
geography were puzzling. It was always 
hard to think that so many people did so 
many things in so many different places 
around the globe. Once his world had been 
just a courtyard. 

The Hardy home was his home when he 
was not in school. “I like the Scripture 
classes best,’ he told the Hardys. “Those 
are the lessons that I wait for.” He smiled. 
“IT am hungry and thirsty for them.” 

Little Shimeta had put on his two swords 
in January for a New Year's Festival. In 
January, 1866, eighteen years later, a new 
name was given to this Niishima samurai. 
He was baptized into what he had learned 
to call the Christian faith. He took the 
name of Joseph for two reasons. The cap- 


To page 16 











A Pal for Peter 
= fs By DAISY JENNEY CLAY 


ETER heard his mother gasp in the 

kitchen, but he could not go out to see 
what the trouble was, for he had a broken 
leg and had to stay in bed. Fortunately, his 
mother came into the room soon with his 
breakfast on a tray and told him what had 
disturbed her. 

“Mice, Peter! We have mice in the house. 
I saw their tooth marks just now on the 
cookies.” 

“I think mice are cute,” Peter said. 

“Ugh, I don’t think so. They make me 
want to scream,” his mother said. 

She handed him his tray and hurried back 
to the kitchen to wash the dishes. 

Peter ate his breakfast slowly. He was 
thinking about the long day ahead of him, 
with all his pals in school and his mother 
busy with housework. A whole day ahead and 
nothing to do. He was tired of reading. Then 
he remembered how his mother and dad al- 
ways prayed about their problems, even the 
small ones, and he prayed a little prayer 
himself. “Dear Lord,” he said, “You know I 
get lonesome and bored. I'd be awfully glad 
if You could send me some kind of pal.” 

He went on munching his toast and didn’t 
even notice when a small piece of toast fell 
to the floor. But when he heard a gentle 
rustling sound he leaned over and saw that 
he had a visitor—a tiny gray mouse. It was 
eating the toast crumb for breakfast. Peter 
watched it without moving until the last 
morsel was gone. He heard his mother’s 
steps coming near, and held his breath, but 
the mouse heard too and disappeared. 

Mother took the tray. It was not really 
an accident that there was a bit of toast 


To page 19 
JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


Peter heard a rustle and saw that he had a visitor 
who was eating a crumb of toast he had dropped. 
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MY BABY SISTER 


First Poetry Award 
By JO ANN MAZAT, Age 13 
Singapore, Colony of Singapore 


I like to watch my sister walk, 

And listen to her try to talk. 

The cutest thing | think she says 

Is, "I want pea’ butter on my bread." 


There are so many things she does, 
But the thing that | like best 

Is when she gives me a little kiss 
Before she goes to rest. 





DOG DIES SAVING CAT’S LIFE 


First True-Story Award 
By KIRSTEN PEDERSEN, Age 12 
Takoma Park, Maryland 


I had wanted a dog for a long time, and 
now at last I had one. She was a little cocker 
spaniel, black all over, except for a few 
white hairs under her chin—and even that 
bit of white was from her milk. She was a 
runt and the smallest one we could find. We 
named her Bella. 

A few months after we had gotten her a 
lady told me that the word Bella was an 
Italian name that meant “beautiful.” 

A few days after we had gotten Bella she 
had learned to follow us everywhere. In the 
mornings, if we left any clothes on the floor 
she would be sure to pick them up. 

When I would do my homework Bella 
would lie on the floor by my chair, and when 
there was a question I could not answer she 
would look at me sorrowfully with her big 
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brown eyes. Sometimes she even tried to help 
me by chewing on my pencil. 

My mother taught her not to go into the 
bedroom. Obediently, she would sit in the 
hall with just her front paws in the bedroom. 

Then came a warm day in September. It 
was my first day back at school after I had 
been sick. I decided I would take Bella for 
a walk. We had gotten a kitten, and Bella 
wouldn’t let anybody come near it. The 
kitten was playing on the steps when a dog 
came along. 

I stood still with Bella on the leash. Bella 
was sure the dog was planning to kill the 
kitten. He barked and tried to get at the dog, 
but I didn’t let her go. Bella pulled so hard 
that the leash broke. She ran across the street 
and chased the other dog away. 

She started back, but a car hit her. She 
screamed and so did I. She was knocked un- 
conscious. 

We took her to the hospital, and the doc- 
tor said it was best for her to be put to 
sleep. When I said good-by, she seemed to 
know me. 

It seems to me as if Bella isn’t dead, but 
away visiting somebody. She was seven 
months old when she died. It was a short but 
a wonderful life, especially when you think 
that she died trying to save a kitten’s life. 





WINTER TIME 


Poetry Award 
By KAREN SMITH, Age 10 
Binghamton, New York 


The snow is gently falling 
Across the land so white. 

It says, "Bleak winter's here now"; 
It makes a lovely sight. 


The trees are dressed in ermine, 
The brook is still and cold. 

The birds far south have traveled; 
Those that remain are bold. 











WHEN I GO TO BED 


First Poetry Award 
By KAREN SANDRA LANE, Age 13 
Grand Rapids, Minnesota 


When I go to bed at night 

| think of angels and their light; 

I think of God, who's given me 
Ears to hear and eyes to see. 

I think of all the pretty flowers 
And of all the evening showers. 

I think of all the little birds 

And of the Bible's precious words. 


THIRTEEN LOST CENTS 


True-Story Award 
By CLARENCE MOXLEY, Jr., Age 13 
London, Kentucky 


A few months ago I lost thirteen cents 
during noon hour, while I was playing. 

All during the rest of the afternoon I 
wondered where I had lost it. After school 
I went to see if I could find it. 

I looked and looked everywhere I could 
remember that I had been, but I couldn’t 
find the money. Then I remembered some- 
thing. I could pray! 

So I did, and I expected to find the money 
—I really did. But I didn’t find it. 

I prayed again. Then I went back to where 
I had been before. And there it was! You 
don’t know how glad I was! 





HOW MY PRAYER WAS 
ANSWERED 


True-Story Award 
By PAMELA TAMOK, Age 12 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 


“Oh, look, what a big watermelon,” I ex- 
claimed. “Oh, but it looks good. Come on, 
Carol, let’s go and have some.” So away we 
went. 

Our bird, Ping, was out in the yard in his 
cage. We had pulled out the bottom so he 
could walk on the grass. 

Soon we picked up the cage to put the 
bottom in, and Ping flew away, up into a 
tree. 


We had heard that if we put water on 
a bird he would not fly, so we tried it. It 
didn’t work. We could not catch him. 

We ate the watermelon, and our friends 
went home. Then we went to a party at the 
church. 

After we came home, we prayed that Ping 
would be found. The next morning we 
looked and looked, but could not find him. 
After a while our telephone rang. It was 
our neighbors. They said our bird was at 
their place. 

I grabbed Ping’s cage and ran up the hill. 
We saw the bird and went up to the tree he 
was sitting in. He flew to the cage. 

Then he said, “Come here.” I finally got 
him into the cage and took him home. The 
next day he would not talk. He must have 
been ashamed! 





CHRISTCHURCH 
a) Gear ae 
First Art Award 
By TERENCE J. McLOUGHLIN 
Christchurch, New Zealand 
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THUNDERBIRDS 


in Trouble 


By TOM TUCKER 


ioe was a strained expression on Matt 
Dern’s face as he stepped into the office 
of the principal's secretary. 

“Matt Dern?” the secretary asked un- 
necessarily. She knows who I am, Matt 
thought. 

“That’s right,” Matt replied in his deepest 
voice. He stood straight, shoulders back, 
trying to look older, taller, stronger. 

“Mr. Conniff will see you in a moment. 
Have a chair.” The secretary spoke briskly. 

“Thank you,” Matt replied automatically. 
There were three scarred chairs against one 
wall. There was a long dark stripe on the 
wall where the backs of the chairs had 
bumped repeatedly. Matt sat down, crossed 
his legs, and watched the secretary typing. 

Several minutes ticked away. There was 
a cold, nervous sensation in the pit of Matt’s 
stomach. When, through the frosted glass 
of the door of the inner office, Matt saw 
the form of the principal rise, he uncon- 
sciously knotted his stomach muscles. 

“Mr. Conniff will see you now,” the secre- 
tary said. 

“Thank you.” Matt rose and started toward 
the door. Mr. Conniff opened it just as 
Matt reached it and said, “Come in, Matt 
Dern.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

Matt sat down on the leather-covered 
chair in front of the principal's large desk. 
The principal seated himself at the desk, 
picked up a pencil, then looked at Matt. 
For a moment his hard blue gaze held Matt’s 
unblinking eyes. Then the principal cleared 
his throat and dropped his gaze to the pen- 
cil in his fingers. 
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“Last night,” the principal said, his voice 
giving no hint of what was to come, “there 
was a lot of noise here at the school. Or so 
the reports say. Last night was the night 
for the Bird—er, the Thunderbirds, that is, 
the boys’ club—to meet, was it not?” 

“Yes, sir. The Thunderbird Club had its 
meeting last night.” 

“You are going to, ah, be elected as, ah, 
president of the club?” 

“Well, sir, I can’t say. We haven't had 
the election yet. Next week—Thursday 
evening—we shall vote.” 

“Yes. I know. But nevertheless, it is com- 
mon knowledge, is it not, that you will be 
elected?” 

“I couldn’t say, sir,’ Matt said, leaning 
back in the chair. 

“Who's in charge of the club now? Who's 
acting president?” Mr. Conniff asked. 

“Since the last president left unex- 
pectedly, we're without a leader. One of the 
fellows is handling the election details, but 
we have no acting president, sir.” 

“I see. Well, I feel I should tell you, Matt, 
that I do not approve of the Thunderbirds.” 

“Not approve, sir? But the club is several 
years old. I thought, of course, that the school 
approved of it.” Matt looked at the princi- 
pal in surprise. 

“What you say is true. The club is several 
years old. And at first,’ Mr. Conniff stated, 
“we did like the idea. But the club has 
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Buzz Rhodes leaned forward. “So you’re going to let 
Conniff push us around, eh, Matt?” he sneered. “Is 
that going to be your first job as our president?” 




















changed. It is ” Mr. Conniff pulled the 
cap off the mechanical pencil, then replaced 
it hurriedly. “It has,” he said, looking up, 
meeting Matt’s gaze steadily, “become a 
gang.” 

“But, Mr. Connift 4 

“No, Matt, that’s exactly what the Thun- 
derbird Club has become. A gang. And the 
neighbors—the people living near the 
school—don’t like it. They don’t like the 
noisy cars being driven up to the grounds 
every Thursday night. They don’t like the— 
well, just the noise of the members. Some- 
times you fellows get, ah, rather rowdy, you 
know.” He shook his head. “No, Matt, I’m 
afraid that the club cannot continue.” 

“But surely, Mr. Conniff, there must be 
some way! The club is pretty important to 
the fellows. I know that in the past we 
have been noisy, but Matt grinned 
and shrugged his shoulders. “But I guess 
it’s easy for a bunch of fellows to kid 
around a little. We could see that things are 
quieter in the future.” 

“No, Matt. I talked to the past president 
of the Birds, and he said much the same 
thing. But I noticed no significant changes. 
When a club degenerates into a gang, there 








is nothing to do but to stamp it out. There- 
fore, | must tell you now that next week 
when you are elected president of the Birds, 
I shall ask you to come to my office. Then 
I shall tell you, as president of the club, 
that the school will refuse to let the club 
use the school facilities any more. Further- 
more,” Mr. Conniff continued, to Matt’s hor- 
ror, “we shall take steps to prevent any 
student in the school from joining or con- 
tinuing his membership in the, ah, gang.” 

Matt stared at the principal, shocked. Why 
had there been no hint in the past that 
Mr. Conniff was so opposed to the club? 

“That will be all,’ Mr. Conniff said, 
shoving back his chair and getting to his 
feet. He held out his hand. “I’m sure you 
understand how we feel about this.” 

Matt automatically shook hands with the 
principal. He mumbled something, and 
turned toward the door. But at the door he 
turned back. “Sir, isn’t——couldn’t we have 
another chance to prove to you that we can 
straighten out the club?” 

Mr. Conniff hesitated a moment, and hope 
burst within Matt’s eager mind. But then 
Mr. Conniff shook his head. “No,” he said 
firmly. 








“I see, sir.” Matt twisted the knob of the 
door handle. He opened the door, stepped 
out, and closed the door behind him. The 
secretary was watching him, a faint smirk 
on her face. Matt looked past her icily as 
he walked toward the door. 

“You forgot your notebook,” the secre- 
tary’s voice said sharply. 

Matt glanced at the chair where he had 
sat waiting to see the principal. With a 
faint smile, he said to the secretary, “Thanks, 
but it must belong to someone else,” and 
continued toward the door. 

The following Thursday night, Matt Dern 
was duly elected president of the Thunder- 
bird Club. It had meant a lot to Matt. As 
a matter of fact, ever since joining the Birds 
two years before, Matt had looked forward 
to, and worked for, the day when he would 
be top Bird. Now that he had finally been 
elected, it was no fun to turn to the fellows 
and tell them of Mr. Conniff’s words: the 
club was to be stamped out. 

“But they can’t do that to us!” one boy 
said. 

“So what if Conniff doesn’t like us? We 
can still continue the club!” another fellow 
said loudly. 

“Who cares what Conniff says? So they 
won't let us use the school. O.K., we'll 
find another place to meet!” 

Matt listened to the growing anger in 
the room. He cleared his throat and waited 
until he had the boys’ attention. “Fellows, 
I asked Mr. Conniff if we could have an- 
other chance to straighten out the club. 
After all, we have been noisy, and I can 
see how the neighbors might object.” 

“What did Conniff say to that?” 

“He said that he’d already warned our 
former president, but it had done no good. 
So the answer was No.” Matt waited for the 
talk to calm down, and then continued. 
“However, I think that if we will cooperate 
with Mr. Conniff he'll see by the very fact 
that we're cooperating—not rebelling— 
ther the club is not really a gang of trouble- 
makers.” 

There was an uneasy silence in the room. 
The fellows glanced at one another. Then 
Buzz Rhodes spoke up from the rear of the 
room. “So you're going to let Conniff push 
us around, eh, Matt? That’s going to be 
your first job as president of the Birds, to 
let old Conniff push us around?” 

There were several angry agreements 
throughout the room. Matt Dern swallowed 
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and waited a moment until he felt the fel- 
lows were willing to listen to him. His 
answer was simple. “There’s a big difference, 
Buzz, between letting someone push you 
around and doing the wise thing. No fellow 
should let someone ‘push him around.’ But 
at the same time, every fellow should try 
to do the right thing. And the right thing, 
I feel, is to cooperate with Mr. Conniff.” 

“So the club gets stamped out?” Buzz 
asked, but it was really a statement, a loud 
protest. The other boys snorted their dis- 
gust with Mr. Conniff and with the attitude 
Matt was taking. They were in full agree- 
ment with Buzz Rhodes. 

“You try it my way, and I can almost 
promise you that in a couple—maybe three 
weeks—Mr. Conniff will see that he was 
misinformed as to the nature of the Thun- 
derbird Club,” Matt said. 

“O.K. We'll give you a chance. But just 
remember this,” Buzz said, getting slowly 
to his feet and drawling the words until 
they almost slurred. “Just remember one 
thing, Matt Dern: anytime we want to elect 
a new president for the Birds, we can. Just 
remember that.” 

With a tight smile, Matt said, “I'll keep 
it in mind, Buzz.” 

The following weeks were odd ones. 
Mr. Conniff was frankly surprised when 
there was no adverse comment from the 
members of the club. They readily cleared 
their club things from the room of the 
school which they had used as club head- 
quarters. They did not group together at 
the noon lunch hour. There were no signs 
of rebellion. The Thunderbird Club, as far 
as Mr. Conniff was concerned, was a thing 
of the past. 

When there were no further develop- 
ments, Matt Dern made an appointment 
with the principal's secretary. “I'd like to 
see Mr. Conniff this afternoon.” 

“He'll be busy.” 

“I'd like to see him about three-thirty, if 
he has the time. I won’t take long,” Matt, 
said. 

The secretary hesitated, then said, “Well, 
all right. Three-thirty. But don’t take long! 
He has a committee meeting at four.” 

“Check,” Matt murmured, leaving the 
outer office. 

At three-thirty he was back, prompt for 
his appointment. Mr. Conniff kept him wait- 
ing a couple of minutes and then asked 
him into the inner office. Tue principal was 
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frankly curious. “You wanted to see me, 
Matt?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Have a chair, Matt.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Conniff.” Matt sat down, 
and leaned back. “Well, it’s about the Thun- 
derbirds, sir.” 

“The Thunderbirds? Oh? I thought that 
was all taken care of.” 

a | “There were no problems, were there, sir?” 

| “None at all,” Mr. Conniff said, smiling. 
“I don’t know just how you handled it, but 
you obviously did a good job. Everyone was 
most cooperative. Most.” 

“Not like a gang, then, sir? I mean, there 
were no problems, no trouble?” 

“None whatever,” the principal said, smil- 
ing broadly. “Yes, Matt, I’m very pleased 
with the way you handled things. In fact, 
I’m hoping that the student body will nomi- 
nate you for A.S.B. president next semester.” 

“Thank you, sir.” Matt hesitated, and 
slowly the smile faded on the principal's 
face. 

Mr. Conniff cleared his throat. “Ah, was 
there something else, Matt?” 

“Yes, Mr. Conniff. Frankly, the reason 
the fellows hadn’t straightened out the club 
before was that we didn’t know there had 
| been any complaints. When I told the fel- 

lows that you had already warned our former 
president, they were astonished. We had no 
idea that that had been the case.” 

“Oh?” 

“That’s right, sir. So I told them that the 
best way to prove we weren't a gang was to 
cooperate with you—show you by our be- 
havior that you can count on the Thunder- 

> birds to straighten out any problems they 
might cause.” 

Mr. Conniff was leaning back in his chair 
now, the pencil poised thoughtfully in the 
air. “I see,” he said slowly. Very slowly. 
“T see.” 

There was a long silence in the room. 
f From outside the pecking of a typewriter 
:) ) @ ivvicarea that the secretary was at work. A 

bell rang as a class was dismissed. Matt did 
. not stir. He sat silently before the thinking 
P principal. 

At last Mr. Conniff stood up. “Matt, 
you're going to make the Thunderbird Club 
a good president. Good luck with the club, 
boy, and the key to the clubroom is in 

my secretary’s desk.” Mr. Conniff reached 
d for his phone. “Julie? Give Matt Dern the 
key to the clubroom. Yes, I know that the 


club was to be stamped out, Julie. I’m 
convinced it was a mistake. My sources 
were evidently, er, misinformed. The Thun- 
derbirds are a fine group. So return the key 
to Matt.” He dropped the receiver in its 
cradle and looked at Matt. “Good luck, 
Matt. And stop in any time.” 

“Thank you, sir.” Matt got to his feet. 

As Matt left the inner office and waited 
for the secretary to take her time finding 
the key to the clubroom, there was a glow 
of satisfaction on his face. It was good to 
cooperate with men in authority, he re- 
flected. It had a way of paying off. 
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DON’T CARE AT ALL 
By MARION STEARNS CURRY 


"Whoosh!" howls the wind, 
And the trees wave their arms 
To warn all us children 
Of weather alarms. 
And the bright weather vane 
Spins excitedly, too, 
In an effort to tell 
What the weather will do. 
Will it rain? Will it freeze? 
Will it bring the snow down 
To lie like white frosting 
On our homey town? 
Well—what does it matter? 
If nice, we'll play out; 
If stormy, we'll gather 
The fireside about, 
And we'll have fun anyway! 
"Whoosh!" back to you, 
Sir Weather. We like you, 
Whatever you do. 
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At the club meeting the following Thurs- 
day evening, Matt announced the new atti- 
tude Mr. Conniff had taken. Buzz asked, 
“Say, Matt, just what did you tell him? 
How'd you get old Conniff to change his 
mind about us?” 

“It isn’t always what you ¢e/] a person 
that counts,” Matt said. “And I didn’t do 
anything. We all did it. We all showed 
Mr. Conniff by our actions that whoever 
had told him we were a gang was seriously 
mistaken.” Matt smiled. “Now then, let’s 
get on with the next item of business. Now 
that we’re back in the clubroom, shall we 
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go ahead with our plans for the spring 
campout?” 

Matt talked on, conducting his first regu- 
lar meeting of the Thunderbirds. He was 
fully aware of the new respect in the fellows’ 
eyes as they watched him. “Matt is going 
to make a good top Bird,” Buzz Rhodes 
whispered to the fellow next to him. 

Matt, pretending he hadn't heard, knew 
the joy of real success. 





Swords of The Samurai 
From page 8 


tain of the Wild Rover had called him Joe 
for short. And Joseph in the Bible had been 
a young man who had gone into a far 
country, as he himself had done. He took 
the name Hardy because Mr. Hardy was 
like a father to him. 

“I have been baptized,” he told himself 
in wonder. He wrote out his fine new name. 
It looked good and strong: Joseph Hardy 
Niishima. 

It had seemed to Niishima that he would 
never reach America, he had been so eager 
to learn and go home again. Now he had 
learned enough to know that he must study 
more, much more. He wanted to be a good 
preacher, and he wanted to be ordained. 
Above all, he wanted to be sure that he 
could answer any questions that his people 
might ask. His lack of knowledge must 
never be a stumbling block to a seeker 
after truth. Years passed while he studied. 

Ever since the Wild Rover had docked, 
Niishima had written home. Years passed, 
but no answer ever came. He knew that his 
people considered him as one who was dead, 
a samurai who had betrayed them. Then one 
day, when he had almost quit hoping, he 
got a letter from his father. 

“The barbarian Americans who came into 
Yedo Bay have taught us many things,” he 
wrote. “Japan is not like it used to be. Our 
young men are being sent to different coun- 
tries to learn the ways of the world. Some 
have been sent to America. When they bring 
back their knowledge all Japan will learn 
it. You are like them, only you left earlier 
and under penaltv of death.” There was 
news of his friends and family, of course. 

Niishima went right on with his studies. 
Then a day came when his country sent a 
group of ambassadors to America. They 
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wanted to know many things about the 
United States, but they could not talk Eng- 
lish well. In Boston they heard of a young 
Japanese who could speak it easily. They 
sent word that they wanted Joseph Hardy 
Niishima to talk for them and to interpret. 

“I do not feel that I should go with you,” 
Niishima explained. “When I left Japan 
the punishment for leaving was death. I 
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am marked as a fugitive with a penalty a] | 
my head.” 


The ambassadors needed him. They made 
up a printed permit to say that Niishima 
was allowed to study in the United States. 
It was stamped with the great seal of Japan, 
his Dat Nippon. “It is like a pardon,” the 
ambassadors told him. 

“I do not really need it to be free,” Nii- 
shima told himself. “I have been free in 
Christ for a long time. Yet it will be well 
to bear no mark against the Niishima name 
when I return.” 

“Our country is like a blotter, soaking up 
the things we can learn in other countries,” 
the ambassadors told Niishima. “Now we 
want to go to Europe and take you as our 
secretary.” Mr. Hardy was sure that this was 
a wise idea and encouraged Niishima to go. 

Later the ambassadors reported that Nii- 
shima got along well with the peoples of 
many countries. “He learns easily to speak 
in any tongue,” they wrote. “But he made 
our journey longer. At no time would he 
ever travel on Sunday. On that day he talked 
to this God of his.” 

On the surface their report sounded a bit 
scornful. But they were really proud. They 
asked Niishima to return to Japan with 
them, because men like him were so needed. 
“You are truly a remarkable man,” they 
told him. 

It was a great temptation. Any question 
or doubt that might ever arise against him 
would be settled before it was hardly thought 
of. A man with a question mark after his 
name would never arrive in Japan in the 


company of its chosen ambassadors. e 


“But I am an ambassador for the Christ, 
Niishima told himself quickly. “I would 
know very little if it had not been that God 
led me to Mr. Hardy. I am still counted as 
Mr. Hardy’s son. I will not go home without 
his blessing.” 

He left the ambassadors in Europe and 
crossed the ocean again. This time he was an 
ordained minister and a passenger, as well. 
He was not so sure that he liked this voyage 
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as well as the first one aboard the Wild 
Rover. He saw himself perched with his 
Chinese Testament. He heard the captain 
call “Joe.” Then he grinned. “Now I am 
really a dreamer,” he admitted. 

There was much to explain to the Hardys. 
“The ambassadors have told me so much 
about the changes in my country,” he said. 
“The young swordsmen, the samurai, are 
ike the princes used to be. They have taken 

ver the country nowadays. I want to start a 
Christian school for them. They are strong 
and fine, but they could easily fall into the 
ways of the last prince whom I served. Of 
course, 1 go back as a missionary to teach 
and preach, and I will do that. But the 
school is important.” 

“Your dreams grow bigger instead of be- 
ing completed,” Mr. Hardy worried. “I am 
afraid you are being too ambitious. It is not 
a Christian country to which you are return- 
ing. You will probably have to move slowly 
and carefully.” 

“This cannot wait,” Niishima said sharply, 
his voice expressing his own anxiety, not 
any disbelief in what Mr. Hardy was saying. 
He knew Mr. Hardy was right. 

“Let us pray about it,’ Mr. Hardy said 
gravely. “Who am I to know how fast God 
will let your work progress?” Together they 
knelt and prayed as they had done so many 
times before. 

Mr. Hardy asked God’s blessing on the 
work of his Japanese “son.” The prayer of 
Niishima was simple. “For showing me the 
way, I thank You, Father God,” he said. 
“Bless the man who has served You by help- 
ing me. May his goodness shine through 
all that I do in the name of Jesus. Amen.” 

Though he was not appointed by any 
mission board, having chosen his own field 
and work, a mission board was convinced 
that he was God’s man. They gave him 
money to carry back to his country to help 
him with his school and his ministry. Nii- 


@: was pleased. “It is as though you send 


jour love to my people,” he said. “Perhaps 
someday we will all be brothers in Christ.” 

Ten years before this a young samurai 
had sailed into Hakodate. He had found 
friends, especially a daring clerk who had 
endangered his own life and career by row- 
ing a seeker after truth to a ship. A captain 
had had the courage to smuggle him aboard 
the Wild Rover. In Hong Kong he had 
found a Book. It was hard to believe that 
ten years had passed since then. It was hard 
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to believe that he had read a hundred and 
more books in that time. But it was true, 
by God’s grace. 

“I will go to my own family first with 
the Book,” he resolved. “For though I sold 
my swords ten years ago, I have a new sword 
now. I think that they will welcome their 
samurai son.” It was a wish that proved to 
be true, for his father and his aging grand- 
father received him gladly. 

Then in Kyoto, a great city, Niishima 
set up his school for young samurais, that 
they might rule their country with love and 
charity. The school was called The Doshi- 
sha, which, translated, meant “The United- 
Purpose Company.” It had only one purpose 
—to share the truth. 

The school flourished. Niishima found 
time not only to teach but also to preach. 
Many people became Christians because 
they could see the great change God had 
made in his life. They also saw that Love 
was a way of life, not just words in a book. 
Niishima had risked his life to bring them 
a message. Jesus had done even more. He 
had died for their sins. Only love could make 
men do such things. 

Many honors came to Joseph Hardy Nii- 
shima because he was a sincere and faithf"l 
man. He served his God and his country 
with his whole heart. In one speech he was 
called “a most remarkable person.” The 
ambassadors had said that once; so had Mr. 
and Mrs. Hardy. Niishima smiled gently 
when he heard the words of praise. 

The former samurai arose to accept his 
honor. “I am remarkable only as Christ lives 
in me,” he said quietly. “May God’s love 
abide with us all—now and forever.” 


(The end) 
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WRITE OR DRAW FOR 


JUNIOR GUIDE 


AUTHORS’ GUILD 


AND WIN AN AWARD 


The JUNIOR GUIDE Authors’ Guild is 
your department. You write for it. You draw 
the pictures. 

Writers, artists, poets, and photcgraphers 
—and those who wish they were—between 
ten and fifteen years of age are invited to 
contribute material that will be of inter- 
est to other Juniors. 

STORIES should be something interesting 
that happened to you or your friends or 
your pet, an answer to prayer, or something 
that helped you learn a lesson. Keep them 
short. 

POEMS should not be more than sixteen 
lines long. 

DRAWINGS should be on stiff paper or 
poster board. They may be drawn in black 
pencil, black writing ink, India ink, charcoal, 
or water colors, but not in ordinary pencil or 
blue ink, as these don't reproduce well. For 
best results use a good grade black wax 
pencil on coquille board, which you can 
get at a stationery store. Make them at 
least 6” x 6”, and wrap carefully. 

PHOTOGRAPHS will be acceptable, too, on 
any subject, black and white, and not smaller 
than 214” x 24”, preferably larger. Wrap 
carefully. 

Please give your name, age, and address. 

And a parent or teacher must sign, “This 
is the original work of the sender, and was 
not copied." 

The best original contributions will win 
awards. “First awards" of $2.00 are offered 
in each of the four categories—stories, 
poems, drawings, photographs. And "awards" 
of $1.00 will also be given, depending on how 
much space is available. 

Contributions for June must reach the 
JUNIOR GUIDE during March. 

Send your contribution to Lawrence Max- 
well, Junior Guide, Washington 12, D.C. 
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The “E” That Cost Margie Too 
Much 


From page 5 


“DEAR MARGIE, 

“It was a happy surprise to hear from you 
after all these years. It was also a surprise to 
know that you had not been fair with your- 


self and God in that Bible test so long @ 


I am sure you have already asked Him to 
forgive you, and I forgive you just as freely 
as He has done. 

“It was a very brave thing you did when 
you wrote to me about it. It convinced me 
of what I have suspected ever since I first 
knew you: that God has an important place 
for you in His work. 

“With every good wish for your success 
and God’s richest blessings, I am 

“Sincerely yours, 
FRANK BUNCH” 

Margie felt free and happy for the first 
time in three years. She lifted the letter to 
her lips and closed her eyes in silent prayer 
for the wonder of forgiveness. 





Mary Jones and Her Bible 
From page 3 


“It is a long way to Bala,” her mother 
said. “How would you get there?” 

“I will walk,” Mary said. “It will not seem 
far.” 

“It is a very long way, daughter,” her 
father said slowly. “It is thirty miles, and 
there is no good road. There is only a steep 
mountain path filled with rocks and boul- 
ders. Almost no one lives on those hills, so 
there would be no one to help you if you 
should meet with an accident.” 

“Please, Father, say I may go. Surely God 
will care for me on the lonely hills as well 
as here at home. Please, Father, Mother 


say I may go. You have helped me so much @& . 


Now you will not forbid me to go when 
there is a chance to get a Bible at last.” 

Father hesitated. He looked at mother. 
At last he spoke. “You may go.” Mother 
nodded her head and smiled. Mary was over- 
joyed. She did not think of the lonely walk 
or the weary miles, but only of the fact that 
she would soon have a Bible. 

It didn’t take her long to get ready to go. 
She put a shawl and some food in a satchel 
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ast she reached Bala and asked where 
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together with the little wooden box that 
held the money to pay for the Book. Over 
her shoulder she carried a pair of borrowed 
shoes. “I will not wear them until I get to 
Bala,” she said. “I do not want to spoil them.” 

She started with high hopes and a happy 
heart, but it took all her courage to sustain 
her as the weary miles stretched on. As her 

ther had said, it was a steep and rocky 

th. She was footsore and weary when at 


Mr. Charles lived. She had washed her face 
in a brook at the edge of the village and 
had put on the borrowed shoes. 

When Mr. Charles heard her story his 
eyes filled with tears. “My child,” he said, 
“I do not know how to tell you this, but I 
have no more Bibles to sell. I have sold all 
I had. There were only a few, and many 
people wanted them. I have only my own 
copy left.” 

Do you wonder that Mary sobbed as if 
her heart would break? Had all her work 
been for nothing? 

The sight of her grief was more than 
Mr. Charles could bear. “Here, child,’ he 
said, “take my copy. I can get another more 
easily than you can. You have showed me 
what I must do. I must try to make it pos- 
sible for people in every land to have a 
Bible in their own language so they can 
read it and understand and come to know 
the Saviour.” 

Mr. Charles kept his word, and as a re- 
sult of his efforts a society was formed whose 
work was to publish the Bible in many 
different languages so people everywhere 
could read it. It is called the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and it has printed 
and distributed millions of copies of the 
Bible in more than a thousand languages 
since that day. It all began because a young 
girl walked barefoot thirty miles across the 
mountains for a Bible and then found there 
wasn’t one to buy. Did Mary’s trip really 


Y for nothing? 
After Mary read the Bible Mr. Charles 


had sold her, for many years, it was put in a 
glass case in the city of London. On the 
inside page are these words that Mary wrote 
there: “Mary Jones was born 16th Decem- 
ber, 1784. I bought this in the 16 year of 
my age. I am daughter of Jacob Jones and 
Mary Jones, his wife. The Lord may give 
me grace. Amen. Mary Jones is the true 
owner of this Bible. Bought in the year 
1800. Aged 16.” 





“MAKING A WISE CHOICE" 


March 

6. Matt. 6:24 Must have only one master 

7. Isa. 1:18 Not a blind choice but reason- 
able 

8. Eze. 11:19 This is reasonable 

9. Ps. 40:3 Many need this reasonable service 

10. Ps. 18:32 The way of true strength 

11. Ps. 111:10 God wants us to be wise 

12. Ps. 112:7 He makes us brave 








A Pal for Peter 
From page 9 


still in Peter’s hand! Peter was sure that the 
mouse would come back for another snack. 
He hoped it would not be when mother 
was in the room, for he didn’t want to hear 
her scream! 

He kept watching, and as he had hoped 
there was a movement under the corner of 
the bedspread, and then a little head ap- 
peared, with tiny eyes peering out. Peter 
dropped several bits of the toast onto the 
floor and watched with a grin while the 
mouse nibbled on them. Then it scurried 
under the bed again. 

“Come back for dinner, Mickie,” Peter 
said softly. 

Mickie must have understood, for he was 
back for dinner and supper both. Over the 
book he was reading, Peter kept watching 
for him. At bedtime he suddenly realized 
that the day had not seemed long or tire- 
some. 

For several days Mickie kept his dates 
with Peter. It was fun, but it made Peter 
worry too. Surely someday mother would 
see the mouse and be scared out of her 
wits! One afternoon she came back from 
the store with a small bag. 

“Traps,” she said. “There will be no more 
mice in my cupboards after this!” 

This was one more thing for Peter to 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson Theme for the first quarter: "The Blessed Hope" 


X!l—Preparing for Christ's 


Coming 


(March 12) 


Memory VERSE: “Watch ye therefore, and pray 
always, that ye may be accounted worthy to 
escape all these things that shall come to pass, 
and to stand before the Son of man” (Luke 21: 
36). 

SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the parable of the wedding garment as 
Jesus told it in Matthew 22:11-13. What has this 
to do with preparing for Christ’s coming? Read 
the memory verse several times. Each day go 
carefully over it until it is fixed in your mem- 
ory. 

SUNDAY 


Looking for Christ’s Coming 


Open your Bible to Luke 21. 


For some weeks now we have been searching 
our Bibles and finding what the prophets and 
writers and Jesus Himself have had to say 
about the Second Advent. We know from the 
things that have been taking place in the heav- 
ens and in the world about us that we are living 
in the last days. The sun and moon and the 
stars have all proclaimed it. The great increase 
in knowledge proclaims it. Conditions among 
nations proclaim it, and increasing wickedness 
proclaims it. We are just about to witness the 
most wonderful event that can ever take place 
—the coming of the Lord in power and glory. 

We must be ready for it. Satan does not want 
us to be ready. He hates to have us think about 
and prepare for Christ’s coming, so he puts 
temptations in our path to divert our minds 
from this great event. You can read about some 
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of the dangers he will put into our way in 
verse 34. 

Jesus tells us to watch. If you knew that a 
trap had been set to catch you as you walked 
along a certain path, how carefully you would 
watch where you placed your feet, wouldn’t 
you? Jesus says these things will be a “snare’’ to 
the whole earth. Look in verse 36 (memory 
verse) and see how He tells us to escape this 
snare of Satan’s making. 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 37, par. 2 

THINK! Do you pray daily to be ready for 
Jesus’ appearing? 

Pray that you may not be caught unawares. 


MONDAY 


The Tragedy of the Unprepared & 


Open your Bible to Revelation 6. 

Ever since the year 1844 when the prophecy 
of the 2300 days ended and Christ entered the 
Most Holy Place of the heavenly sanctuary to 
begin the work of cleansing the sanctuary from 
sin, the judgment has been going on. One by 
one the names of those who have professed to 
love the Lord are being brought up. If we have 
any unconfessed sins on our accounts, our 
names will not be accepted for admittance to 
God’s wonderful kingdom. That is why we need 
to watch and pray. We must keep our accounts 
clear of sin. 

There are many, however, who do not care. 
They put off the day of getting ready. Too ab- 
























































































sorbed in this world, they do not watch and 
pray. One of the saddest pictures painted in the 
Bible is the picture John the revelator gives us 
of the vision he saw of those who put off salva- 
tion. Read about their plight in verses 15-17. 

They had their chance. Jesus pleaded with 
them through His Word and through His mes- 
sengers, but earthly things seemed more im- 
portant to them. 

Paul writes of them: “In whom the god of 
this world hath blinded the minds of them 
which believed not, lest the light of the glori- 
ous gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, 
should shine unto them” (2 Cor. 4:4). 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 38. 

THINK! Are you making sure that your eyes 
are not being blinded by the god of this world? 

RESOLVE to keep your eyes upon Christ and 
His kingdom. 

TUESDAY 


We Must Be Keepers of God’s Commandments 


Open your Bible to Revelation 12. 

The same prophet John, who tells us about 
the fate of those who are blinded by the world’s 
attractions, tells us about those who are saved 
from this world for the glorious kingdom of 
Christ. You can read in verse 17 what he says 
they have. 

God’s commandments 
these people. Keeping 


are 
the 


very precious to 
commandments out 


Jesus is serving as our high priest in heaven. The 
picture shows a high priest in front of the ark, 
with a censer of incense resting on the mercy seat. 








































































































of love for God has kept them safe from the 
snares of Satan. Keeping the commandments 
has not meant a hardship for them, for they 
have found that the commandments gave them 
a secure and happy way of living. “For this is 


the love of God, that we keep his command- 
ments: and his commandments are not griev- 
ous,” says John in 1 John 5:3. 


John saw a vision of the last days when the 
messages particularly designed for these days 
were being proclaimed. He saw the tragic end 
of the disobedient, and then his eyes caught a 
vision of those who were saved. “Here is the 
patience of the saints: here are they that keep 


the commandments of God, and the faith of 
Jesus,” he said (Rev. 14:12). 
For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 


p. 299. 
THINK! Is living according to God’s great 
law the most important thing for you to do? 
Pray to be among those whom the prophet 


saw keeping the commandments of God and the 
faith of Jesus. 


WEDNESDAY 
Having the Righteousness of Christ 


Open your Bible to Matthew 22. 

In Revelation 19:8, John tells us that He saw 
those who were saved “arrayed in fine linen, 
clean and white.” He tells us that this fine 
linen is “the righteousness of saints.” 

John had heard Jesus tell the story of the 
wedding garment. Refresh your minds with it 
by reading verses 11-13. 

It was the custom for the one who gave in- 
vitations to a wedding feast to provide gar- 
ments for his guests. When the guest in the 
story failed to appear wearing the garment, he 
was doing so not because he was poor and could 
not afford one, but because he was uncoopera- 
tive and stubborn. 

Jesus invites us to a marriage feast in heaven. 
He has a garment of righteousness for us that 
we must wear. We cannot without His power 
be good. We cannot without Him keep the com- 
mandments of God. But He can give grace to us 
so that we can do right. This grace He calls the 
garment of righteousness, and He offers it to 
us. Some refuse it. They prefer their own 
ways. But when the call to the marriage feast 
in heaven is made, those who choose their own 
ways and refuse the garments of Christ’s grace 
will not be admitted. 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 428. 

THINK! Are you just trying to be good, or 
are you receiving Christ’s righteousness by 
daily asking for His grace to overcome sin? 

Pray to accept the righteousness Christ of- 
fers each one of us. 


THURSDAY 
Enduring Trials 


Open your Bible to Revelation 7. 

When John saw the saved he said, “Here is 
the patience of the saints” (Rev. 14:12). 

James, writing to those who were being op- 
pressed by greedy men, told them, “Be ye also 
patient; stablish your hearts: for the coming 
of the Lord draweth nigh” (James 5:8). 

Although those who keep God’s command- 
ments and believe in the Lord Jesus have great 
peace of mind and joy in their hearts, they 
will not be without trials and temptations. Sa- 
tan will think up every kind of temptation to 
keep them from being prepared for our Lord’s 
coming. These trials and temptations will multi- 
ply as the time of Christ’s coming draws nearer, 
but He tells us, “My grace is sufficient for thee.” 
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As we believe in Him and depend on Him we 
will be kept safe and secure. 

John has a word for the trials and troubles 
that the commandment-keeping people of God 
will go through. Find this word in verse 14. 

But we are told that these trials will seem as 
nothing compared to the glory of the things 
that await us. Read verses 15 to 17 and see some 
of the rewards that await those who go through 
tribulation for the sake of Christ. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 602. 

THINK! Does the glory the kingdom of 
Christ offers us make it worth while enduring 
the trials that are sure to come? 


RESOLVE to value the things of heaven more 
than the things of earth. 


FRIDAY 


RECALL some of the things by which we can 
be sure that Christ’s coming is near at hand. 

NAME some of the dangers that will be in our 
way as we try to prepare for Christ’s coming. 

DEscrIBE the tragic picture John gives of 
those who put off getting ready for the Second 
Advent. 

WHICH OF THESE THINGS will admit us to God’s 
kingdom? 

1. Doing good deeds with the hope of being 
noticed. 


2. Keeping the commandments. 
3. Having the faith of Jesus. 


4. Wearing the garment of righteousness 
Christ provides. 


5. Having our names on the church books. 
Review the memory verse. 


For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bi- 
ble Story, vol. 10, pp. 189-194; vol. 8, pp. 121-124. 





A Pal for Peter 
From page 19 


worry about, but he thought that if he gave 
Mickie enough toast and cake scraps to eat, 
he would not roam the cupboard shelves at 
night. Maybe, though, Mickie was particu- 
larly fond of cheese and would visit the trap 
anyway, just to get some. So at the next 
mealtime Peter asked his mother for some 
cheese for supper. Soon cheese was added 
to Mickie’s menu! 

One day soon after this, Peter’s mother 
had to be away for awhile, and his Aunt 
Grace came to stay with him. 

“I wonder if she is scared of mice,” was 


Peter’s first thought when he heard her busy 
in the kitchen. But, strange to say, there 
was no need to test his aunt on this point, 
for Mickie did not show up all day. Peter 
watched and listened, but there was no sign 
or sound. 

At last he asked the question that had 
been bothering him all day. “Aunt Grace, 
did the mouse trap catch anything last 
night?” 

“No, and I undid the trap today. I don’t 
want any cute little mice caught while I’m 
here!” 

“You like mice?” Peter cried. “Then you 
wouldn't be scared of Mickie.” 

“Who's Mickie?” Peter told her all about 
his pet, but when the whole day had passed 
and there was still no sign of the mouse 
it began to seem certain that Mickie had 
chosen another home. 

“Peter, I have a plan,” Aunt Grace said 
next morning. “You know your mom and I 
are sisters. When we were little girls we 
had mice for pets, but they were white mice 
from the pet shop. Your mother loved those 
little fellows, and I’m sure she wouldn’t be 
afraid of white mice now. I’m going down- 
town this afternoon, and I'll try to get you 
one or two at the pet shop. This morning 
I'll fix a box for them to live in. They will 
be fun for you to watch while you're laid 
up with this leg.” 

“Thanks, Aunt Grace,” Peter said grate- 
fully. “That will be great. And I’ve just 
thought about its being funny, too. I asked 
the Lord for a pal to keep me company, but 
I never thought He’d send a mouse.” 

Aunt Grace laughed. “Very often God 
answers our prayers in a different way from 
what we expected. But He always answers 
in good ways.” 

Peter nodded. “This was a good way,” 
he said. 
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missionary recitals. 
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1. The Indian prince who had purchased Charlie the 
cheetah from Africa was happy to see that he had 
arrived in good condition. 2. Now the unique break- 
ing-in and training of the hunting cheetah was about 
to begin. First a leather hood was fastened over 


Charlie’s eyes. 3. Then, with a collar around his neck 
and another at the small of the back, he was chained 
to a frame like a rope bed and given no food for 
several days. It was an unhappy time for Charlie, 
and his trainer intended it should be that way. 

















4. During this time Charlie was kept out near the 
street where passing children gathered and teased 
and taunted him. 5. Old women who were known 
for their sharp tongues worked in relays scolding the 
poor cat all day long. 6. Charlie was a good fighter, 


but this enemy he could not reach and the continual 
brainwashing was more than he could stand. He 
wished he were dead, and his head hung lower and 
lower. At first he was annoyed at people, now he 
ignored them, which was what the trainer wanted. 




















7. Things got to be about as bad as they could be. 
Then the trainer moved Charlie’s bed to a quieter 
place, removed his hood, and brought food to him. 
8. He now spoke kindly to Charlie and petted him 
for hours on end. In a few days he took Charlie out 
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walking in an enclosure, all the time holding him 
with two ropes. 9. He taught the cheetah to come 
to him when he called and to obey other orders. 
Then one day he turned Charlie loose in an en- 
closure. He saw some chickens and chased them. 





